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reformed churches; to bring the churches of the three kingdoms
to the nearest possible uniformity in faith and government; and
to extirpate popery and prelacy.
When the Scottish commissioners arrived in London, they
found great reluctance there to accept a full-blown system of
presbyterianism, and soon were longing for the arrival of their
army on English soil to spur on their dilatory colleagues. Weeks
were spent in debating such a question as, Were ciders of divine
or human institution? The independents in the assembly were
especially concerned to deny scriptural authority for an exclu-
sively presbyterian system, for they well knew that, if they
yielded this, there was little hope of resisting its general enforce-
ment. That they were willing to accept elders as convenient
officials to safeguard the morals of the congregation was far
from satisfying the Scots, who loathed the very idea of tolera-
tion. 'As yet a prcsbytrie to this people is conccavcd to be a
strang monster*, complained one of the Scots.1
Throughout 1644 the independents were in steady opposition
to the presbytcrians, and their stubbornness delayed until
autumn the resolution to adopt the presbyterian form of church
government, and, a little later, the directory for public worship.
Parliament was in agreement with the assembly on both ques-
tions, for it was essential to present a united front with the Scots
during the peace negotiations between king and parliament,
which opened at Uxbridgc immediately afterwards. After the
failure of negotiations the bill to give effect to the proposals of
the assembly was dropped, and the summer was almost over
before an ordinance divided the province of London into twelve
classes and foreshadowed the splitting up of the different
counties into presbyteries and the subsequent election of elders.
Another ordinance substituted the Directory for the Book of
Common Prayer for use in all services.2 A month subsequently
the two houses approved the names of the dryers* of such as
were chosen for the London classes.3 In spite of this progress
the Scots were far from satisfied. Baillie wrote:
*Our greatest trouble for the time is from the Erastians in the
house of commons. They are at last content to erect presbyters and
synods in all the land, and have given out their orders for that end;
yet they give to the ecclesiastick courts so little power, that the
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